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GOVERNOR BUREN R. SHERMAN. 


Ontario County, New York, on May 28th, 1836; 
Sr aa) being the third in a family of nine sons, six of 
Stes aeaaed majority. His parents were Phineas L. Sher- 
man and Eveline Sherman, both of whom lived to over 
seventy years, and died in Iowa in 1873 and 1876 respectively. 
His father was an axemaker by trade, and a man of consider- 
able prominence in his county, whose efforts in the cause of 
temperance, and for a free-school system, and honest govern- 
ment, were of wide influence. Originally a Democrat, but 
of the Silas Wright school, he abandoned his party because 
of the slavery issue, and was one of the organizers of the 
Republican party, with which he continued ever after, living 
to see the full fruition of his hopes—his country a nation of 
freemen, and nowhere a slave. Young Sherman attended 
the schools of his native village, and also in Elmira, New 
York, whither his father had removed in 1849, until in 
1852, when he was apprenticed to S. Ayres, Esq., a prominent 
jeweler in that city, with whom he remained until in 1855, 
when the family removed to Iowa and settled on an unbroken 
prairie in what is now Geneseo Township, Tama County, and 
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there commenced life anew as Iowa pioneers; the nearest 
neighbor two miles distant, and the nearest postoffice nearly 
twenty miles away. Here he worked, “breaking” prairie and 
«chopping in” sod corn, until in 1857 he obtained employment 
in the store of Dr. Jesse Wasson, who had platted the new 
town of Laporte City, with whom he remained about two 
years. In the meantime he continued the study of law, which 
he had commenced in Elmira, under the patronage of Messrs. 
Diven and Hathaway, eminent lawyers of that city. At the 
June term, 1859, of the District Court of Cerro Gordo 
County, Hon. John Porter presiding, Mr. Sherman was 
examined, and on motion of Hon. W. P. Hepburn, then 
district attorney of that judicial district, was duly admitted to 
practice law. Afterwards, in 1860, he was admitted in the 
Supreme Court of the state. In the spring of 1860, Mr. 
Sherman removed to Vinton and entered into a law partner- 
ship with Hon J. C. Traer, which continued until the breaking 
out of the War of the Rebellion, when Mr. Sherman promptly 
enlisted as a member of Company G, 13th Iowa Infantry 
Volunteers, commanded by Col. M. M. Crocker, one of Iowa’s 
bravest and greatest heroes. He was promoted through the 
grades of second sergeant of his company and sergeant 
major of the regiment to that of second lieutenant of 
Company E. At the great battle of Pittsburg Landing, or 
“Shiloh,” as now called, Lieut. Sherman was very severely 
wounded, and left to die on the field; but after the battle was 
over he was discovered, and sent to the military hospital at 
Mound City, Illinois, for treatment, His recovery was almost 
miraculous, for his wounds were not dressed until his arrival 
at the hospital on the sixth day after the receipt of the injuries, 
and he yet suffers from their effects. However, in due time 
he was allowed to return to his regiment, having in the 
interval been promoted to the rank of captain, and remained 
in active service, doing what duty he could, until the summer 
of 1863, when his wounds breaking out afresh, and incapaci- 
tating him for field work, he tendered his resignation, which 
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was accepted by Gen. Grant, in special field orders, “on 
account of wounds received in battle.” He thus left a service 
personally agreeable to him, because in the line of patriotic 
duty, and which also promised further promotion, and return- 
ing to Vinton, was complimented by a public reception by the 
citizens. Capt. Sherman was personally popular in his regi- 
ment and throughout his brigade, which was the famous 
Crocker’s Iowa Brigadé, composed of the 11th, 13th, 15th 
and 16th Iowa regiments. It was as assistant surgeon of the 
t1th Iowa the writer first made his acquaintance, which he 
still cherishes. After the war, the surviving members organ- 
ized a brigade society, and Capt. Sherman was unanimously 
elected their first president, in which capacity he served 
several years, and was succeeded by Maj. Gen. W. W. 
Belknap, of the 15th Iowa, who has been unanimously re- 
tained to this day. The secretaries, Cols. H. H. Rood and 
J. H. Munroe, have also continued in service from the organi- 
zation of the society. 

Capt. Sherman is an honorary member of the societies of 
the 3d Iowa Infantry, and the 22d Iowa Infantry, and of the 
21st Illinois Infantry, which was the regiment first commanded 
by Gen. Grant. He is an active member of the G. A. R. 
Department of Iowa, and of the military order of the Loyal 
Legion, and also of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee. 

On his return to Vinton, Capt. Sherman desired to resume 
the practice of law, but a grateful people immediately elected 
him county judge, and afterwards clerk of the District Court, 
to which latter position he was three times re-elected, finally 
resigning to accept the more responsible office of auditor of 
state, to which he had been elected in 1874, and which he 
assumed in January, 1875, removing to Des Moines for that 
purpose. His administration of this office, the next in import- 
ance to that of the governorship, of the executive offices of 
the state, was marked by a thoroughness not always found in 
public position, and he proved himself a worthy successor to 
Hon. J. W. Cattell, and “Honest” John Russell, than whom 
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the state never had more industrious nor deserving officials. 
Auditor Sherman’s reports were models of clear and concise 
statement, and it was in reference to them that the legislature, 
for the first time in the history of the state, ordered a second 
large edition printed for general distribution. Mr. Sherman 
was twice re-elected auditor of state, thus serving three full 
terms, and retiring therefrom in January, 1881, being suc- 
ceeded by W. V. Lucas, of Cerro Gordo County. 

At the October election, 1881, Mr. Sherman was elected 
governor of Iowa, and on the 12th day of January, 1882, 
the presence of the General Assembly and a large concourse 
of the people, among whom were his former compatriots in 
arms in large numbers, he was inaugurated. He brought to 
the discharge of the duties of this exalted station the same 
modest demeanor, and the same habits of industry, which had 
ever characterized him; and from the beginning it was evident 
that the state had a chief magistrate in fact, as well as in name. 
To his credit, be it said, Governor Sherman was always 
accessible to every citizen. Himself a man of the people, 
who had grown to manhood among them, and was a part of 
them, he relied upon the people, and was trusted by them. 
Never has the state enjoyed a more thoroughly democratic 
administration than was that of Governor Sherman. Without 
bombastic display, or self-important manner, the new governor 
went about his duties with the quiet determination of a man 
who desired to meet every responsibility rightfully belonging 
to him, and his success therein fully demonstrates the wisdom 
of his positions. 

_ The most serious question then agitating the public mind 
was that of constitutional prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
which Governor Sherman insisted should be submitted to the 
people for final judgment. In this he antagonized many of 
the leading men of his party, but he could not be swerved 
from his position, that the people had the right to be heard 
upon all important questions; a doctrine he had avowed in his 
inaugural address: and despite all opposition, the legislature 
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approved, and the proposed amendment was ordered sub- 
mitted at a special election to be held in June following. The 
canvass for and against the measure was one of the most 
earnest ever known in Iowa. Governor Sherman did not hesi- 
tate to distinctly avow his opinions; and in public speeches, and 
by correspondence, advocated the amendment. He was the 
only state officer who dared to publicly voice his position, while 
some of his associates in the state offices did not even dare to 
vote upon the proposition. The amendment was adopted by a 
majority of nearly 30,000 votes, and immediately the governor 
issued his famous proclamation announcing the result, and 
declaring the amendment to be a part of the Constitution of 
the state. A question was then raised as to the legality of 
the legislative act in providing for the submission, and on 
appeal to the Supreme Court, it was held, but by a divided 
court, that the act was not valid; and, as-a consequence, the 
amendment was not a part of the Constitution. Public meet- 
ings were called in all parts of the state, and intense excitement 
prevailed; so that a state convention was held and resolutions 
adopted, demanding that the governor should convene the 
legislature in extra session in order to procure a resubmission of 
the amendment. But, in a calm and dignified letter to the com- 
mittee, he refused, because he did not believe such action as 
proposing amendments to the Constitution would be valid, 
except at regular sessions of the legislature; a positron not 
then popular, but which the reflective judgment of the ablest 
jurists in the state has since fully approved, and is now 
universally endorsed by the people. A less prudent official, 
or an executive who was disposed to play the demagogue, 
might then easily have plunged the state into almost endless 
litigation, besides the expense attending the session. 

In a recent interview with him by the writer hereof, 
Governor Sherman still insists that the court had no juris- 
diction of the subject matter; that its holding was extra- 
judicial, and as a consequence the amendment is as valid in 
the Constitution as any other part of that instrument. 
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Governor Sherman favored other reforms in state policy, 
among the most important of his recommendations being that 
allowing taxes to be paid semi-annually, which was enacted 
into a law and has given universal satisfaction; also relative 
to uniformity in text books used in the common schools, and 
for state publication of the same. These, however, have not 
yet been adopted, although a growing sentiment in favor, 
manifest throughout the state, promises better results in the 
near future. In his attention to the various state institutions, 
Governor Sherman proved himself efficient, and in all the 
exacting duties of his office, was ever the courageous and 
careful official, who understood the requirements of his position, 
and was diligent in their performance. 

At the Republican State Convention in 1883, Governor 
Sherman was unanimously renominated, and in October 
following was again elected as governor of Iowa. He was 
inaugurated on the 17th day of January, 1884, the ceremonies 
being held in the rotunda of the new capitol, conjointly with 
those of the dedication of the building. Besides being the 
first state officer to occupy the building, it was during his first 
term in the gubernatorial office that the last vestige of the 
war bonds was paid, and our citizens relieved of the stigma 
of a bonded debt; and during his second term the capitol was 
practically completed, and occupied by all the state officers 
and the General Assembly. 

The duties and labors of the executive office during Mr. Sher- 
man’s second term were not materially different from those of 
the first, but throughout he gave to their administration his 
entire time and devoted service. In January, 1885, he was 
confronted by a new question, as to what should be done with 
a public officer, who on re-election failed to make accounting 
for the acts of his previous term, which the law required of 
him, before his new bond could be approved. Although this 
was in the case of a high state official, Governor Sherman 
did not hesitate as to his duty, and suspended the officer; and 
the order being resisted, he summarily ejected him from the 
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office. In this proceeding he was strongly endorsed by the 
ablest lawyers in the state, by all the ex-governors, and also 
by the best citizens of the state, who believed that no dis- 
criminations should be made on account of rank, or high 
position, but that a state officer should be held to as strict 
accountability as the most humble official. There were some, 
however, moved by selfish desires, who were not satisfied, and 
a public meeting was held in Des Moines, at which inflamma- 
tory speeches were made, denouncing the governor for his 
action, and declaring that unless he retraced his steps, and 
reinstated the suspended officer, he would not live forty-eight 
hours! And himself and his family were fairly deluged with 
anonymous and bitter letters, threatening his life, unless he 
changed his course! But a man who had faced death upon 
battle fields was not to be dismayed by these cowardly 
methods, and Governor Sherman persevered with that grim 
courage which belonged to him, because satisfied he was in 
the right, and the law would uphold him. In this he was not 
disappointed, but was sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
state, in an elaborate and learned opinion delivered by Chief 
Justice Adams, which settled the legal status of the matter, and 
confirmed the governor in his authority. After his retirement 
from office, his successor, the new governor, Larrabee, 
reinstated the removed official; but he was immediately 
impeached by nearly the unanimous vote of the House of 
Representatives, and a long and exciting trial resulted, the 
Senate sitting as the Court of Impeachment. On the final vote, 
although question was scarcely made upon the facts as 
charged in the articles of impeachment, a bare majority 
of the Senate voted “not guilty;” and the precedent was 
established, that if an officer refused to make accounting, and 
therefore was not allowed to continue in office, he might, on 
trial before an Iowa Senate, be certain to expect excuse for 
disobedience to the plainly written law, and immunity from 
punishment therefor! To what extent party policy interfered 
to bring such result, the writer will not venture to express 
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opinion. The reader may contrast the finding of the Senate 
with the judgment of the Supreme Court, and judge for 
himself. 

Aside from those above related there were no extraordinary 
incidents during his four years’ administration. A state official 
informs the writer that in the appointments to office, of which 
Governor Sherman had,an unusually large number, he was 
exceedingly careful, and with one exception all his nominations 
were promptly confirmed by the legislature or executive 
council; and, as to that one, the same council, after reflection, 
approved the selection, thus leaving the record unbroken. 

He closed his official term, January 14th, 1886, on the 
inauguration of his successor, and retired from office with 
clean hands and an honored name, and established in the con- 
fidence of the people. 

As a public speaker, Governor Sherman is one of the most 
experienced, and ranked among the ablest and most eloquent 
in the state. And his written messages and addresses show 
him to be a man of superior practical and literary ability. The 
writer remembers a speech by him in Iowa City, at the 
banquet given by the citizens to the lowa Brigade Society, at 
its reunion in 1885, there being present many distinguished 
guests from abroad, which was highly commended for its 
originality and comprehensiveness, and proved the resources 
always at his command. 

In Masonic circles, Mr. Sherman has been honored by 
election to the highest positions in the fraternity, and is now 
an officer and life-member in the Supreme Council of Masons 
of the Thirty-Third Degree. 

The Iowa State University has+bestowed upon him the 
honorary degree of LL.D., in recognition of his abilities and 
faithful service in the cause of education in Iowa. 

Governor Sherman was married at Vinton, in August, 
1862, to Miss Lena Kendall, one of the most estimable 
and accomplished of young ladies. He removed his residence 
to Waterloo in the spring of 1887, where he now resides 
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with his family, consisting of wife, daughter Lena, and son 
Oscar E., all of whom enjoy the esteem and friendship of 
the people. He is engaged in active business life as president 
of the Citizens’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

Governor Sherman was the youngest in years of any of 
Towa’s governors, and is yet in robust health, and in the very 
prime of his manhood. 

In preparing the foregoing brief biographical sketch of one 
of Iowa’s heroic volunteers and exalted citizens, hardly more 
than the most striking episodes of his official life, military and 
civil, have been touched. With bravery goes modesty, and 
knowing Governor Sherman’s aversion to praise, however 
merited, all inclination to eulogy has been restrained as inap- 
propriate to the living, and liable to be misinterpreted as 


flattery, which surely would be offensive to him. 
io Diovan: 


THE IOWA SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY 4S. SPAR LN. 


“T will find where f¢ruth is hid, though it were hid indeed within 
the center.—Shakespeare. 
“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again.” — Bryant. 


IN a previous paper we both asked and answered 
«Who taught the First School in lowa?” Berry- 
ae ey =6man Jennings, October to December, 1830, at 
Raimile, Lee County. 

We shall in this article discuss the query, “Who is the 
Founder of the Iowa School System?” or, as another writer 
puts it, “Who is the Father of Free Schools in Iowa?” 
Rather we shall not essay to answer who, but prove that the 
Hon. Horace Mann, whom both writers claim is, zs nod. 

In that paper we transcribed one of the articles which has 
run the gauntlet of all our leading pe of the state, for the 
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purpose of putting in a denial of all the essential points stated, 
as we wished to reach the public ear at an early date. Now 
we will present our proof. 

The Iowa HisroricaL Recorp is the official organ of the 
Iowa Historical Society, and therefore the proper place for 
both the history in whole or part of Iowa when written, and 
also the preservation of proper data of that history, to be 
written some future time. 

The points presented by his zjudzczous admirers,—we say 
‘njudicious” because we are a sincere and honest admirer of 
the man and work; are: 

1. That Horace Mann “was selected by a committee of 
the legislature,” 

2. “To prepare a law embodying /zs ideas of a public 
school system; which he did,” 

3. “Providing for the township as a unit in school adminis- 
tration;” 

4. For “Teachers Institutes;’’ and 

5. ‘Normal Schools for Teachers;” and 

6. “County Superintendents,” 

7. And that Ze “was the founder of the Iowa public 
school system.” 

(1}. At the special session of the General Assembly held 
at Iowa City, July 3d, 1856, Gov. Grimes in his message 
“recommended that ¢hree competent persons be selected to 
REVISE all the laws on the subject of “Schools and School 
Lands.” ‘Thus the General Assembly approved but did not 
originate the idea. It passed a law July r4th providing that 
“there shall be three commissioners appointed dy éhe Governor, 
whose duty it shall be to revise and improve the school laws 
of Iowa;” not as asserted to ignore existing laws, and present a 
new law “embodying the views” of any one man, nor yet of 
three men. 

In his succeeding, and last, message, Gov. Grimes reports 
December 3d, 1856, that re “had in compliance with law, 
appointed Hon. Horace Mann, of Ohio; Mr. Amos Dean, of 


as 


ya 
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New York, president (chancellor) of the State University, and 
Bo >.. Bissell, Esq., of Dubuque, commissioners to revise the 
school laws of Iowa. Here the first statement is proved 
wholly incorrect and unfounded, and here we might rest 
upon the law maxim—Falsum in uno, falsum in omni. But 
we will proceed with number 

(2). The commissioners were, 1—under the governor’s 
recommendations; 2—under the law providing for their 
appointment; 3—under the governor’s commission, oly to 
“revise and improve” the existing school laws of Iowa, and 
not prepare a new law,—new system, “embodying the ideas” 
of Mr. Mann, one of the commissioners, nor based upon the 
ideas of all the three. 1—The governor in his message July 
3d, says to “revrse all the laws on the subject of schools.” 
2—The law reads: “It shall be the duty of the commissioners 
to revise and improve the school laws,”—of what? not Mr. 
Mann’s ideas, but ‘of Iowa.” 3—The governor reported that 
“commissioners had been appointed,” how and for what? 
“under the law, to revise the school laws, etc.” Nay more. 
The commissioners in their report, December, 1856, say in the 
first sentence: 4—‘The undersigned,’—two of the commis- 
sioners, Mr. Mann and Amos Dean—“appointed to revise the 
school laws of Iowa.” Again they say: “They found the 
previous legislation of this state, upon this great subject, in 
the main, judicious in its provisions, etc.” Clearly then Iowa 
had already a school system, and some man or set of men 
must have been its “founder” unless like Topsy, it had no 
maker. Neither Mr. Mann nor Mr. Dean ever claimed to 
have created a new system but only to “revise” the old. The 
revised law, not new one, presented by the two commissioners 
it is claimed contained Hon. Horace Mann’s “ideas of a public 
school system” in that the two, not one, commissioners embod- 
ied in that law— 

(3). “The township system as a unit of school administra- 
tion. 4.— Teachers Institutes. 5.—Normal Schools for 


Teachers. 
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Each and all of these three had been recommended and two 
of them practiced in the Iowa School System for years. Gov. 
Lucas, Iowa’s first executive, in his first (and indeed subse- 
quent) message recommended this wise provison and in lan- 
guage quite as plain and unmistakeable as that used by the two 
commissioners. Hear ye him. Message, November 12, 
1838, the Governor says, and it was the jst “subject” he 
treated upon, “The subject of providing by law for the organ- 
ization of townships * * * I consider to be of the first 
importance. Without proper ‘ownshzp regulations it will be 
extremely difficult, if not impracticable, to establish a regular 
school system.” Again further on he “emphatically calls the 
attention of the legislature at the commencement of our polit- 
ical existence to a well digested system of common schools, 
and as a preparatory step toward effecting this important 
object. * * * Jurge,” he repeats, “upon your consider- 
ations the necessity of providing by law for the organization of 
townships.” Bear in mind that he, Lucas not Mann, did this 
in November, 1838, and not December, 1856, or almost two 
decades later. Horace Mann and Amos Dean recommended 
and so did Lucas, and so did several governors and superin- 
tendents of public instruction, between the years 1838 and 
1856, recommend ‘the township system as the unit of school 
administration.” All they did, all they could do, was to 
recommend, for both in 1838 and 1856 the legislature neg- 
lected, to use a mild term, to enact into an act their wise, 
wholesome and important suggestions, upon this and other 
topics also. It would take too much space to follow up this, 
the first, with other later recommendations of the successors 
of Goy. Lucas and the several superintendents upon this vital 
as we regard it—point. It has not even yet been made 
universally the unit of administration, because the old and 
imperfect district system still prevails and obtains among us. 
Moreover, “Teachers Institutes” had been held, both county 
and state, since 1849, April, and June, 1856. So the law cae 
the outgrowth of, and engrafted upon the system in use and 
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not the reverse—better keep the horse before the cart. They 
had been held every where, and became bone of the bone and 
flesh of the flesh of our system; only the state from the 
beginning had not provided the means to defray the expenses 
of holding the same till after Superintendent Benton had 
recommended and urged the measure. 

Again “Normal Schools for Teachers,” no more than 


Teachers Institutes, originated with Mr. Mann or Mr. Dean, 


for the State of Iowa had by law provided, in 1849, for the 
establishment, and did establish «Normal Schools for Teachers” 
at Andrew and other places. And again in 1855, the state 
opened a distinct “Normal Department for Teachers” in con- 
nection with the State University; which was free to all, largely 
attended, and made most efficacious in the work of education 
in the state. These two measures—“Teachers Institutes” and 
“Normal Schools” were seven years older than Mr. Mann’s 
appointment, recommendation or bill, and had already become 
one, and inseparable from the Iowa school system. 

(6). Here is a mew, and the only new feature, as claimed 
by these false claimants in the bill reported by Messrs. Mann 
and Dean—County Superintendents. And we italicised it in 
our enumeration of the several points because it was ¢hezrs 
not “his,” nor indeed ours before. It was and is a most “im- 
portant addition” to the school system of Iowa; and most 
gladly do we acknowledge its merits and give to them, not 
him, all credit for its. recommendation and incorporation into 
our system. 

(7). A few words as to whether Mr. Mann alone or 
Messrs. Mann and Dean are the founders of the “Iowa Public 
School System.” It was a joent commission; the two labored 
together; the two submitted their report; the General 
Assembly praises them alike for their service. Is there a man 
in his senses who would assert that Amos Dean, chancellor of 
the State University of Iowa, would share with Horace Mann 
equally in the compensation if he had not equally shared in 
the labor? Thus why and wherefore ignore Dean and give 
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all the credit to Mann for their joint labors. Yet more, Hon. 
J. B. Grinnell, who was the chairman of the committee in the 
Senate—a warm personal and political friend of Hon. Horace 
Mann; selected for that work by Gov. Grimes, himself to have 
in special charge the bill of the commissioners, says distinctly 
personally to the writer at the recent State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in December, 1888, and by letter dated January, 1889, 
that the Hon. Amos Dean was entitled to share (half and half 
indeed) the honors of that report, and the authorship of the 
bill reported. Moreover, he writes that in later years when 
in Congress, Mr. Mann was his colleague, and in a conversa- 
tion had at Washington with him upon this subject he (Mann) 
generously gave to Mr. Dean full credit for his share of the 
work. Why then, in view of these facts, omit the name of 
Mr. Dean in all reference to that “Revision?” 

Iowa became a state in December, 1846. The constitution 
provided for the office of superintendent of public instruction. 
Hon. Thomas H. Benton, Jr., a classical teacher of experience, 
was elected and served in that capacity six full years before 
the revision of the school laws by Messrs. Mann and Dean. 
Is it presumable, on the contrary is it not the absurdity of folly, 
to suppose for a moment that the great and growing state of 
Iowa, full of people and legislators born, raised and educated 
in the older and earlier states with school systems of long 
date, and with such an educator as Benton could and would 
remain all the ten years without a school system? That it 
would “watch and wait” ’till Mr. Mann should come along and 
give our people the bread of life—an educational system, 
without which no state can grow into greatness or even exist 
as a government? It is time, high time, that these libelers of 
men, and of truth, be silenced and made to hide their brazen 
faces in shame. 

The Iowa school system has no one or even two men for its 
“founders.” It was not created at one time, nor did it have 
an author at one period. It is a growth; a development from 
the beginning in 1838 and through all the years ’till 1858; a 
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period of a full score of years. It has grown much since, 
and will continue to grow, improve and develop with the 
years, and the wants and the demands of the people and the 
age. 

To Messrs. Mann and Dean great credit and honor is due, 
and we who knew them and were in office in the state at the 
time of their appointment and labors, most gladly give to 
them the credit their due of a most thorough “revision” and 
improvement of the previous school legislation of our state. 
But to others, especially to Hon. Thomas H. Benton, Jr., is 
due in a larger measure and a greater degree, the honor of 
having left the impress of his educated mind and experience 
and character upon the school system of Iowa. 

Neither Hon. Horace Mann, nor Amos Dean, nor the two 
jointly “were the founder of the Iowa public school system,” 
nor are they or he (Mann) “the father of free schools in 
Iowa.” 

“The truth makes us free” and there is no truth in the 
claim so absurdly and falsely set forth by these writers that to 
Horace Mann belongs this honor. 

In conclusion we will quote from an address delivered by 
Hon. Geo. G. Wright, ex-chief justice and ex-U. S. senator, 
October 13th; 1886, before the Tri-State Old Settlers’ Associa- 
tion, at Keokuk, who knew whereof he affirmed, being an 
old settler himself: ‘The pioneer lawyers, farmers, merchants, 
ministers, men of business from all the eastern states, and 
from the lakes to the gulf, made our laws, framed our consti- 
tions, -* * * organized our school system, * * — * 
and what we are to-day is largely due to them. We owe 
them a debt of gratitude, which grows with the years and 
without the possibility of liquidation.” 
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APRIL 307TH, 1789-1889. 


PON the 28th day of September, 1787, the consti- 
tution, having been duly signed upon the 17th of 
Yi S|} the same month, was submitted to Mies 
fhemiah “His Excellency, the President of Congress,” with a 
letter by George Washington, president of the convention; 
whereupon it was unanimously 

Fesolved, That the said report with the resolutions and letter accompanying 
the same be transmitted to the several legislatures in order to be submitted to 
a convention of delegates chosen in each state by the people thereof, in con- 
formity with the resolves of the convention, made and provided in that case. 

The battles of the convention were fought over upon twelve 
Rhode Island at first having refused to call a conven- 


tion. Acts of ratification were passed in order and manner as 


- 


follows: 

AB ENR om ano mes coe cea cern cacti Weg Citar Aah Dec. 7, 1787—unanimously. 
PennsviVaniajaien Gayote cc oe ase eee Dec. 12, 1787— 46 to 23. 
Ne wWuJlemses ssc nentee cert octane: Dec. 18, 1787—unanimously. 
GeORsiane ooo chs. che rack oe teeete veisine Aug. 2, 1788—unanimously. 
Wonmeticutege sis cai alee <eieite erated Aug. 9, 1788—128 to 4o. 
IMassachusettsck: Sat pate omit mivcier Feb. 7, 1788-—187 to 168. 
Miamylaridicercs- ei egarert dos hw ee Aprile 28, 1788.63 tO mane: 
SO uth Garo liimZce sos. 2a ue fo hae eye ase Be May 23, 1788—149 to 73. 

Tana enanpslnitchaeaece am Woasododosas June 21, 1788— 57 to 46. 
WAR BUI A: al peerct ttuccisereste man tie eins See June 26, 1788—. 89 to 79. 
New York. SPAR OR NE eo oue Beh IPN a mek ae ee Sr tome ge 


North Goods at first refused to ratify without a bill of 
rights and amendment by a vote of 184 to 84. 

Rhode Island did not call a convention, but submitted the 
question to the town meetings, where it was rejected by a vote 
of 2708 to 232. 

Both North Carolina (November 21st, 1789) and Rhode 
Island (May 29th, 1790) ratified the constitution. 

With the ratification by, New Hampshire, June 21st, 1788, 
the constitution was given full force. Congress received notice 
of the ratification of New Hampshire, July 2d, 1788. The 
several ratifications were referred to a committee who were 
empowered to report “an act for putting the said constitution 
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into operation in pursuance of the resolutions of the late federal 
convention.” . 

The committee reported upon July 14th. As debate arose 
upon the question of the location of the seat of the new 
government, action was delayed until September 13th, 1788, 
when the following resolution was adopted: 

feesolved, That the first Wednesday in January next, be the day for appoint- 
ing electors in the several states, which before the said day, shall have ratified 
the said constitution; that the first Wednesday in February next, be the day 
for the electors to assemble in their respective states and vote for a president; 
and that the first Wednesday in March next be the time, and the present seat 
of Congress,* the place for commencing proceedings under the said constitu- 
tion. 

During the winter of 1788-9 the election of members of 
the First Federal Congress occupied the thought of the 
people. Many of the ablest and best men of the nation were 
chosen to the House and the Senate. 

After the 13th of September, 1788, the Congress of the 
Confederation felt its work accomplished, and though nomin- 
ally in session no quorum was obtainable. This culpable want 
of punctuality and apparent indifference to public business 
seemed to be transmitted to their successors, though “bad 
roads” were made the excuse for delays. The vote of the 
electors upon the first Wednesday of February was not 
officially announced to the president-elect until the 14th of 
April, simply because the votes were not opened and counted 
until the 6th of April—more than a month after the govern- 
ment should have been in operation. The Senate consisted 
of twenty-two members; House, fifty-nine. 

Upon the evening of March 3d a salute of farewell was 
fired in memory of the dead confederacy. Upon the morning 
of March 4th a salute was fired in greeting the new govern- 
ment—kept at home by “bad roads.” Eight senators and 
thirteen representatives answered the roll-call upon this day, 


*Early in January, 1785, Congress had removed to New York on account of 


troubles by soldiers at Philadelphia. 
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which should have witnessed the beginning of new things. 
It was the rst of April before a quorum appeared in the 
House, and five days later twelve senators announced the 
Senate organized. Upon knowledge of the organization of 
the Senate the House was engaged upon the discussion of 
financial measures, but adjourned in a body to the Senate 
chamber for the purpose of counting the electoral vote and 
declaring the result. The Senate was not ready to receive 
their visitors, questions of etiquette having been discussed 
after the sergeant-at-arms of the House had appeared at the 
door of the Senate. Ignorance of methods of procedure, 
except those in vogue in the English parliament, is a valid 
excuse for delay. The vote of electors was announced as 
follows: 
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George Washington was the unanimous choice of the 
electors, and was declared president. As the next highest 
candidate was John Adams, he was declared vice-president* 
though not having a majority of the electoral votes. It will 
be seen that New York (in recent years often a pivotal state) 
had no voice in the first presidential election. Internal dissen- 


*Each elector voted for two persons, either of whom might be president as 
majority should determine; the second becoming vice-president. 
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sions prevented the casting of her vote upon the day desig- 
nated. Had the entire vote been cast by the states which had 
ratified the constitution Washington would, without doubt, 
have received eighty-one votes, as there was no opposition to 
him in New York. The apparent opposition to Mr. Adams 
was due in part to the purpose of tendering Washington 
the presidency without going to the House as would have 
been necessary if Adams had received an equal vote with 
Washington. 

The method of choosing electors is interesting. New 
Hampshire chose by the legislature; Massachusetts elected 
two and chose the other eight from sixteen names sent up 
from the eight congressional districts by the legislature; 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia chose by direct vote of 
the people; the remaining five states—Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Delaware, South Carolina and Georgia, elected by 
legislatures. Popular vote was not what we are accustomed 
to in this day. The voter then must own property, rent a 
house or pay tax. There was little chance for a poor man in 
those days of restricted suffrage to express his will at the 
polls. Bancroft in his history of the constitution gives the 
following account: 


“On the 14th of April he (Washington) received the official announcement 
of his recall to the public service, and was at 10 o’clock on the morning of the 
sixteenth on his way. Though reluctant in the evening of life to exchange a 
peaceful abode for an ocean of difficulties, he bravely said: ‘Be the voyage 
long or short; although I may be deserted by ail men, integrity and firmness 
shall never forsake me.’ But for him the country could not have achieved its 
independence; but for him it could not have formed its union; and but for him 
it could not have set the federal government in successful motion. His 
journey to New York was one continued march of triumph. All the way 
he was met with addresses from the citizens of various towns, from societies, 
universities and churches. His neighbors of Alexandria crowded around him 
with the strongest personal affection, saying: ‘Farewell, make a grateful people 
happy; and may the being who maketh and unmaketh at his will, restore to us 
again the best of men, and the most beloved fellow citizen.’ 

“To the citizens of Baltimore, Washington said: ‘I hold it of little moment 
if the close of my life shall be imbittered, provided I shall have been instru- 
mental in securing the liberties and promoting the happiness of the American 


people.’ 
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“He assured the society for promoting domestic manufactures in Delaware 
that the promotion of domestic manufactures may naturally be expected to 
flow from an energetic government; and he promised to give a decided prefer- 
ence to the produce and fabrics of America. 

“At Philadelphia, ‘almost overwhelmed with a sense of the divine munifi- 
cence’ he spoke words of hope: ‘The most gracious being who has hitherto 
watched over the interests and averted the perils of the United States, will 
never suffer so fair an inheritance to become a prey to anarchy or despotism.’ 

“At Trenton he was met by a party of matrons and their daughters dressed 
in white, strewing flowers before him. 

“From Elizabethport he was conveyed in a barge manned by pilots dressed 
in white, between gaily decorated boats to Murray Wharf, in New York, where 
he was met by members of Congress and state officers, who escorted him to 
the house of Gov. Clinton for dinner.” 

The merchants of New York had subscribed a sum of 
$25,000 to be expended upon the building used as a capitol. 
The work not completed led to a delay of the services of 
inauguration till the 3oth of April, when the oath of office was 
administered by Chancellor Livingston after which the in- 
augural address was delivered, in person, in the Senate 
chamber, and at the close the president and both houses of 
Congress were escorted to the Church of St. Paul, where the 


chaplain of the Senate read the prayers suited to the occasion. 


Recently Mrs. Margaret Mitchell died in Cleveland, Ohio, 
at the age of 100 hundred years and three months, She was 
four months old at the time of President Washington’s inaugu- 
ration. At the age of eighteen she might have witnessed the 
trial trip of Fulton’s steamboat upon the Hudson River. At 
the age of thirty-one she could not have found an iron plow in 
all the world. She had attained the age of forty-one before 
she could have taken passage upon a railway train. , Up to 
forty-four years of age she knew no way of building a fire, 
except by borrowing coals from a neighbor’s hearth, or in use 
of steel, flint and tinder. She was forty-nine before the first 
steam vessel crossed the Atlantic Ocean. At the age of fifty- 
five the postofhice furnished the only means of communication 
with distant friends. At her birth she was one of less than 
three million of people within the bounds of the United States. 
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At her death probably sixty million citizens survived her. Her 
span of life extended through the administrations of twenty- 
two different presidents and into that of the twenty-third. 
She was a charming woman and could entertain her guests 
with stories of every presidential canvass except the first. 
Such a statement gives one a clearer idea of the progress of 
this country than can be obtained in any other way. Tracing 
backward the conveniences we now enjoy and which to us 
appear as if they had always existed, we find them recent in 
origin when placed beside such a life. 

We of this day of steam and electricity may excuse the 
apparent slowness of the fathers of the republic when we 
compare our means of travel and of communication with 
theirs. 


[From “Iowa in War Times”—Chapter XXVII of Adjutant S. H. M. Byers’s 
new work, recently published. ] 


THE MARCH TO THE SEA. 


DECEMBER, 1864. 


a ALF the people of America have grown from child- 
| hood to manhood since the country was electrified 
Eat) by the news that Sherman’s army had marched 
aon Atlanta to the sea. Twenty years have gone, and we 
begin to know better the significance of the most picturesque 
as well as the most important campaign of the civil war. 

Not less than seventeen Iowa regiments took part in the 
brilliant campaign. 

The gth Iowa Infantry, accor ee by Capt. McSweeny, 
- severed the last link of the railroad that connected Sherman’s 
army with the North. The last train had passed northward 
from Atlanta, when, on the 12th of November, the Iowa boys 
tore up the track and filled in the cuts behind it—when, with- 
out a base, without communications, and with a three hundred 
miles march in front of it, the army swung loose for the sea. 
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The battle of Chattanooga had proved the most crushing 
disaster that had happened to the confederacy during the war; 
but a greater disaster still was waiting the South. Grant had 
gone to the armies in the East, and Sherman was threatening 
to cut what was left of the confederacy in two. Of course 
that could not be .done without first destroying or crippling 
the rebel army in his front. It was a long and perilous 
journey for an army from Chattanooga to Atlanta, the “gate 
city of the South.” Nature had fortified the country against 
invasion almost every foot of the way, and a well commanded 
army of veterans occupied intrenchments, and river banks, 
and bridges, and mountain heights, in such force as to make 
almost disheartening any attempt at a forward campaign. 
Sherman’s campaigns, however, had all been of the forward 
kind. He had seldom fought twice over the same ground, 
and he led an army accustomed to victory. In himself was 
represented a type of soldier that comes not once ina century; 
courageous, original, blest with great resources of intellect; a 
trained soldier with the heart of a civilian, perfect in knowl- 
edge of the conduct of wars, cool in judgment, audacious in 
action, enthusiastic in the cause he was fighting for; an intense 
patriot, and possessed of the universal affection of his troops. 
Only such a leader could undertake with hopes of success a 
campaign so difficult as the 120 days’ battle that lay between him 
and Atlanta. This 120 days’ fighting was more than preliminary 
to the march to the sea; in a sense, it was a part of that 
march. To destroy the armies in front of him, to take 
Atlanta, the central flourishing depot of the South; to destroy 
the lines that fed Lee’s army; to show the Confederacy that 
their very interior and strongest places were not invulnerable; 
to put a victorious Northern army right in the heart of the 
South, and show the world that it could stay there; this was 
what Sherman set out to do. To do it, the Atlanta campaign 
become a necessity; so did the march to the sea. Throwing 
the same army that marched to Savannah right into Lee’s 
rear, and later compelling him to surrender to Grant or flee 
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to the mountains, was the additional possibility planned for, 
and believed in, long before the march seaward was com- 
menced. The plan to strike Lee’s rear with Sherman’s army 
from Atlanta, 1000 miles away, developed slowly. Its execu- 
tion meant a tremendous move on the military chess board. 
Lee saw the fatal danger, ere the campaign was half done, 
and mentally resolved, as we see later, on leaving Richmond 
the moment Sherman’s columns should get as far toward him 
as the Roanoke River. 

The terrific events in Sherman’s campaign, between the 
Tennessee River and Atlanta, had never been surpassed 
on the continent. They were scarcely surpassed by the 
great single battles of Spottsylvania, the Wilderness, and 
Cold Harbor. It was not so much one very great battle, 
as a constant succession of heavy battles and fights in the 
woods. Day and night were heard the roar of cannon and 
the clash of musketry. Those not engaged in the perpetual 
conflict on the lines could scarcely sleep when the cracking of 
musketry ceased at times, so accustomed were they to the 
continued sound of guns. It was like a constant siege, filled 
up by never ending assaults, charging breastworks, taking 
bridges, maneuvers, reconnoissances, skirmishes, and battles; 
then the siege, and the assaults on Atlanta itself, the flanking 
movements, and, at last, the end. “Atlanta ours, and fairly 
won,” flew across the wires to Washington, and the first act 
in Sherman’s campaign was finished. It had been a tremen- 
dous succession of hard fighting—a constant battle for four 
months. The great commander on the James realized the 
magnitude of the events. “You have accomplished,” said 
Grant, in a letter to Sherman, “the most gigantic undertaking 
of any man in this war.” 

And what next? Grant wrote from Virginia. And he, too, 
asked what next. What had Sherman gone to Atlanta for? 
Could he stop there? “It is now my opinion,” wrote Sherman 
to Grant, “that I should keep Hood employed, and put my army 
in fine order for a march on Charleston (the sea).” These 
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are the first written words about the “march” to be found in 
‘the records of the war. And again he wrote: I would not 
hesitate, were there a new base in our hands at the coast, to 
cross the State of Georgia with 60,000 men.” The possibility 
of a march somewhere seaward, had, as said, been looked for- 
ward to when the army left Chattanooga. Where he should 
strike, when he should strike, or whether new events would 
permit a march at all, were left wholly unsettled in his mind in 
the beginning; but at Atlanta, Sherman conceived the true 
plan, and adopted the direction he would take, if only Hood 
would be foolish enough to march his confederate army north 
into Tennessee, where Thomas stood waiting to welcome him. 
At last Hood did move, and northward; and, to make the 
blunder more visible, Jefferson Davis himself rushed out to 
Palmetto, near Atlanta, and approved the plans of his general. 
Addressing the soldiers and the public, he pictured Sherman’s 
army as now about to be lost. Advance he could not; and 
the retreat of Napoleon from Moscow was child’s play com- 
pared with what would happen were the federal general to 
attempt to fall back. A scout took the speech to Sherman, 
and that moment he determined on his “march to the sea.” 
Davis was commander-in-chief of the confederate armies, and 
his speech had convinced Sherman that the confederate presi- 
dent was as weak in generalship as he was strong in boasting. 

All surplus material and men were at once sent to the rear, 
and arrangements for another move in the brilliant campaign 
completed. 

The origin of the plan of marching to the sea was Sher- 
man’s own, as much as was the execution of it, spite of certain 
malevolent critics who sought to rob him of this part of the 


glory. “The honor is all yours,” wrote President Lincoln, 
when success had crowned the march; “none of us went 
further than to acquiesce.” Nothing but the overzeal of one 


of Gen. Grant’s-admirers, or the malice of some jealous enemy, 
could have thought to put the origin of the march in doubt. 
To Halleck, Sherman now telegraphed: «I prefer for the 


— 
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future to make the movement on Milledgeville, Millen, and 
Savannah;” and almost the same day he telegraphed Gen. 
Grant: “If Hood goes north, why will it not do for me to 
leave Tennessee to Thomas and his forces at Nashville, and 
for me to destroy Atlanta, and march across Georgia to 
Savannah or Charleston?” Grant advised him first to follow 
Hood, destroy him, and afterward move toward the sea. 
Thomas opposed the idea of moving south entirely, as did 
others. Inno direction was the undertaking much encouraged. 
Events were drifting slowly; Hood was starting northward, 
and then Grant telegraphed to Sherman on November 2d, 1864: 
“I say go on, then, as you propose.” Being authorized to act, 
Sherman wrote to Thomas, speaking of the march: “I want 
all things bent to the plan. I purpose to demonstrate the vul- 
nerability of the South, and make its inhabitants feel that war 
and individual rum are synonymous terms.” And again, to 
Thomas: ‘The only hope of a Southern success is in the 
remote regions, difficult of access. We have now a good 
entering wedge, and should drzve zt home. We must preserve 
a large amount of secrecy, and I may actually change the 
ultimate point of arrival, but not the main object.” Still again 
to Thomas: “Let us keep Beauregard busy, and the people 
of the South will realize his inability to protect them.” 
Beauregard was kept busy—very busy. He, like Hood, and 
all the rest of the confederates there, had, in fact, been hav- 
ing a busy time of it for many months, opposing soldiers like 
Thomas, Schofield, Logan, Howard, Hooker, McPherson, 
Dodge, Blair, Morgan L. Smith, Cox, Gresham, and others of 
the great fighting heroes of the Atlanta campaign. 

To Stanton, Sherman now wrote: “I will wait a few days 
yet to see what head he (Hood) makes about Decatur, and 
may yet turn to Tennessee, but it would be a great pity to 
take a step backward.” On the same day, learning more of 
Hood’s starting north, he telegraphed again to Washington: 
‘J am pushing my preparations to march through Georgia.” 
He had telegraphed to Thomas that “things must be bent to 
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his plan,” and they were bent. Messages were sent in every 
direction to urge haste in getting the trains and the sick to the 
rear; no neglect, no delay of any kind would be brooked for 
a moment. Even apparent delays, and the temper of the com- 
mander flew to a white heat, no matter who might be at fault. 
Certain condemned horses and cavalry trains had been 
ordered sent back. Somebody had blundered, or not been 
prompt. “I gave ten days’ notice,” exclaims the general, in a 
furious telegram to the chief of cavalry, “and I want to know 
who is responsible for this outrageous delinquency? I hope 
all will be killed or captured. Be ready for the saddle at an 
hour’s notice.” Here is the laconic order for the final de- 
struction of Atlanta: 

Capt. Poe:—You may commence the work of destruction at once, but don’t 
use fire until towards the last moment. SHERMAN. - 

In burning Atlanta, he was fghéing the rebels, not conczlzat- 
zng them. Of course, a roar followed all over the South, 
finding a little echo even inthe North. It did not disturb him. 
“If my reasons,” he wrote to Washington, “are satisfactory to 
the United States, it makes no difference whether it pleases 
Gen. Hood and fzs people or not.” He was now ready for 
the start. Jefferson Davis was apparently doing his best to 
aid him on his way. Cotton was no longer to be “king” in the 
South. Jefferson Davis had said it. .“Corn’” must grow on 
every field. It must have been with a grim smile that Sher- 
man wrote to Secretary Stanton: “Convey to Jefferson Davis 
my personal and official thanks for abolishing cotton, and 
substituting corn and sweet potatoes in the South. These 
facilitate our military plans much, for food and forage are 
abundant.” 

Just then came the news of Sheridan’s victory in the East. 
Sherman had been killing men all summer, and he liked to see 
war of just the killing kind, the more desperate the better, 
and the sooner ended. The kindest hearted man in the world, 
he still liked Sheridan’s way. “I am satisfied,’ he wrote the 
latter, just before leaving Atlanta, “and have been all the time, 
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that the problem of this war consists in the awful fact that 
the present class of men who rule the South must be killed 
outright, rather than in the conquest of territory. Hard bull- 
dog fighting, and a great deal of it, remains yet to be done.” 
Sheridan was one of the men he believed capable of doing it. 
The South had thrown down the desperate gage of battle. 
It was kill or get killed, and while Sherman, as his course 
always proved, pitied the South and would have given his life 
for honorable peace, nothing to his mind could bring that 
peace so quick as fighting in dead earnest; peace restored, 
no man in all America so prompt to offer the hand of recon- 
ciliation. 

Sherman’s first thought, after Atlanta had been taken, was 
to march on Augusta, connecting with the coast by the 
Savannah River. “If you can manage,” he writes to Grant, on 
September roth, “to take the Savannah River as high as 
Augusta, or the Chattahoochee as far up as Columbus, I can 
sweep the whole State of Georgia.” 

In fact, ¢hree routes seaward had been considered by Sher- 
man: The line direct south, striking the sea at Appalachicola; 
the line to Augusta, and the middle, or southeast one to 
Savannah. Events proved the last the best in many senses; 
that route followed, Lee’s army could be hurt the quickest, and 
it was Lee’s army now, not Hood’s, that Sherman was striking 
at. It was also time to choose. The whole confederacy was 
waking to the danger of leaving him longer at Atlanta. The 
time had come, possibly, to drive him to death. Davis said it 
had come. Hood was reaching his lines of communication, 
and quietly putting an army between him and the North. 
Grant telegraphed Sherman on the 27th September, that 
an awful effort was being made to crush him at Atlanta. 
Three courses were open to him; to remain at Atlanta, and 
risk losing his supply lines; to turn back and follow Hood’s 
army northwards; or to cut loose, march south, and destroy 
Lee’s chances from his far rear. He had already determined, 
however, not to fight the old ground over again—to take no 
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step backward, but leave Hood and his northern invasion to 
the competent hands of Gen. Thomas. 

The gigantic labor of supplying large armies from distant 
points can scarcely be realized. To feed Sherman’s army 
about Chattanooga, from its supply base at Nashville, had 
required the labor of thousands of men and teams, and the 
use of one hundred and forty-five railway cars daily. That 
meant the use of a hundred locomotives and a thousand rail- 
way cars. The risk to supplies, with thousands of well led 
hostile cavalry in the rear, was too serious to contemplate. A 
move somewhere from Atlanta was rapidly becoming not only 
the best thing to do, but a necessity, if the fruits of the last 
campaign were not to be lost. 

The revezlle beat at four o’clock in the morning of Novem- 
ber 15th, 1864, and waked the sleeping soldiers about Atlanta 
to break camp and start, many of them, on their last campaign. 
Daylight saw sixty-two thousand two hundred and four men, 
with sixty-five cannon, moving in separate, but nearly parallel, 
columns seaward. The orders had been carefully given; 
every officer, every soldier, knew his place, and something in 
the very air told them they were starting on a march that 
would end with the closing of the war. Sixty-two thousand 
men was no small army to cut loose from a base and enter the 
lines of a hostile country, with no foothold but the ocean 
beyond. The last mile of the railroad behind had been de- 
stroyed; the last message, a good-bye and an “all right,” had 
been telegraphed back to Thomas; the wires were cut, the last 
link lost communicating with the North. 

Passing the city in flames and ruin, Sherman rode for ares 
joined one of his columns, and the “March to the Sea” had 
begun. 

Three hundred miles southeast lay Savannah and the ocean. 
Toward this point all columns were headed, though greatly 
diverging at times, threatening important positions, like Macon 
and Augusta, right and left, and, by mysterious movements on 
the flanks, leading the enemy at the front to concentrate to-day 
in one place and to-morrow forty miles away. 
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Two great wings, almost equally divided as to numbers, 
formed the marching army. The right was led by Maj.-Gen. 
Howard, and Maj.-Gen. Slocum commanded the left, with 
soldiers such as Blair, Davis, Williams and Osterhaus,* direct- 
ing army corps, and veterans like Corse, Geary, Force, Ward, 
Mower, Morgan, Woods, Hazen, Smith, Leggett, Baird and 
Carlin, leading divisions, fighting men, every one of them, and 
the soldiers were veterans, hardened by scores of battles. 

Sherman’s cavalry, kept under his personal direction, was 
commanded by Kilpatrick—but in numbers, it was inferior to 
the cavalry of Wheeler in his front, and hanging on his flanks 
The enemy possessed strong garrisons all along the seacoast 
and in the interior towns. Columns from these were liable to 
be concentrated and thrown in front of Sherman at any hour; 
troops from Virginia, even, might be hastening, by train, to 
stop the invaders’ way. If there had been audacity in con- 
ceiving the movement, and entering on the march, the utmost 
caution and vigilance were necessary to prevent surprise, 
detection of routes and concentrating of hostile forces at 
unexpected places, and at unexpected times. Possibly for 
safety, the cavalry force seemed inadequate, but the weakness 
was made up by a force never before known in war—the 
mounted “foragers.” Every twentieth man in the army was 
regularly detailed to scour the country right and left, and 
sometimes front, for food and forage. In three days’ time the 
greater number of these foragers had mounted themselves on 
some species of horse or mule, and the “foragers” became a 
sort of irregular, or partisan cavalry—flying hither and thither 
at all times, and in all places. They confiscated horses, mules, 
cattle, pigs, sheep, poultry, grain, fodder, potatoes and meat in 
such enormous quantities as to supply the whole army. Only 
occasionally were the regular rations in the supply trains 
touched at all. The army was living completely off the 


*Maj.-Gen. G. M. Dodge, commander of the Sixteenth army corps, who had 
played so important a role in the battles of Atlanta, helping to make the march 
to the sea a possibility, was wounded, and home on leave of absence. Logan 


also was absent on leave. 
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country. The corn Jefferson Davis had ordered planted in 
the cotton fields was feeding Sherman’s soldiers. The 
“foragers” were becoming the historic personages of the cam- 
paign. They were men accustomed to danger, to improvising 
defenses, to fighting on foot or mounted, to ambuscades and 
open fields; soldiers of infinite resources, and it is doubtful if 
any cavalry in existence’ could have been half so useful to the 
army as Sherman’s mounted “foragers.” Their irregularities, 
and they were not great, for discipline met them when they 
came to camp, were overlooked in the good that they accom- 
plished. 

At times on the march, the whole army concentrated, as at 
Milledgeville, Millen, and at the approaches to Savannah, and 
diverged, or else marched in parallel lines, seldom more than 
twenty miles from flank to flank, keeping to the right and to 
the left of them, as protectors, the Savannah and the Ogeechee 
rivers, leading seaward. Sometimes the columns, as at 
Duncan’s farm by Macon, met the enemy, and with a sharp 
battle hurled them back; or, as at the crossing of Briar River, 
where the cavalry met in severe engagement, fighting for a 
bridge, or when the advance ran on to the hidden intrench- 
ments in the swamps outside Savannah. Unexpectedly, how- 
ever, there was little fighting on the march; but fighting, 
of a desperate kind, too, might still occur at any moment. 
Once, the enemy’s wires were tapped, and a dispatch captured 
saying that Bragg, with ten thousand men and part of Wade 
Hampton’s cavalry, was leaving Augusta for Sherman’s rear 
that very night. Day after day the invading army tramped 
along through the unknown country, their very whereabouts 
a mystery to the waiting North, whose anxiety, fed by false 
reports from Richmond, became intenser every hour. 

For twenty days the columns swung along with a steady 
step, and then, in the distance, they beheld the sea. The 
swamps, the woods, the intrenchments and the well manned 
forts guarding the city of Savannah had been reached. Sher- 
man’s eyes strained for the white sails of the friendly fleet. 
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They were not to be seen. His army lapped almost around 
the city, but there was no possibility of reaching the seaside 
or the union ships. On his left, lay the swamps, the forts, and 
a rebel army; on his right, bristling with heavy guns, and 
armed with heroic men, frowned Fort McAllister. That 
captured, communication with the fleet were possible. Differ- 
ent troops begged the privilege to assault. Just before sun- 
down of December 13th, a division of blue coats under Maj. 
Gen. Hazen appeared from the thick wood skirting the 
approaches to the fort. From the top of a rice mill across 
the river, Sherman, glass in hand, was watching the move- 
ment. In front of these men whose guns glistened in the 
slanting rays of the setting sun, stood a strong fort armed with 
heavy guns, protected by a deep ditch, by continuous palisades 
and abatis, and by veteran soldiers. 

Sherman looked at the setting sun and feared the approach 
of night. “Signal Hazen to assault at once,” he ordered. 
The little signal flag at his side fluttered a little, and was 
answered by Hazen’s whole line advancing to the palisades. 
That moment the fort belched forth its artillery. Steadily the 
line advanced, spite of hidden torpedoes exploding under their 
feet, spite of the musketry and shells from the fort,.and in a 
few moments entered the cloud of smoke made by the battle. 
For a minute, only the rattle of musketry was heard; all was 
darkness there, and then the cloud-vail lifted, revealing the 
stars and stripes planted on the fort. In fifteen minutes, Fort 
McAllister had been taken by assault. Such quick work had 
hardly been done in the war. That night communication was 
established with the fleet, and Sherman slept in Fort Mc- 
Allister alongside the dying and the dead. The second step 
of the march to the sea was finished, and from the whole 
North went up a prayer of thankfulness. The end of the 
war was now in sight. The resources of the South were 
gone; Lee’s lines of supply were cut in two, and the confi- 
dence of the South in her leaders was turning into hate. For 
Sherman to serve South Carolina as he had served Georgia, 
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to march his army to the Roanoke, demolishing Charleston 
and Columbia on the way, would be to end the war. In a 
sense, Richmond was already taken by a force 500 miles 
away. Gen. Lee saw what Sherman’s movements were 
resulting in. “It was easy to see,” he writes in a private 
letter three years later: 


WARM SPRINGS, VA., July 27th, 1868. 
General Wm. S. Smith: 


* * * * * * * * * * 

As regards the movements of Gen. Sherman, it was easy to see that unless 
they were interrupted I should be compelled to abandon the defense of Rich- 
mond, and with a view of arresting his progress, I so weakened my force by 
sending re-enforcements to South and North Carolina that I had not sufficient 


men to man iy lines. 
Had they not been broken, I should have abandoned them as soon as Gen. 


Sherman reached the Roanoke. 
[Signed.] R. E. Lee. 

Sherman dd reach the Roanoke or its neighborhood, and 
was but eighteen miles away when the evacuation of Rich- 
mond began. 

If the hopes of the South failed when Sherman reached 
Savannah, the spirits of the North were correspondingly 
buoyant. Grant himself, so reticent usually, hastened to lay a 
tribute at the feet of his friend: 

* * * * * * * * * * 

I never had a doubt of the result when apprehensions for your safety were 
expressed by the president. J assured him that with the army you had, and 
you in command of it, there was no danger, but you would strike bottom on 
salt water some place; that I would not feel the same security—in fact, would 
not have intrusted the expedition to any other living commander. I con- 
gratulate you and your army upon the splendid results of your campaign, the 
like of which is not read of in past history. 

Now, more than ever, Sherman and his army felt they were 
striking Lee’s army from behind, Hood was no longer a 
factor in the game, and the force between Sherman and the 
Roanoke River was not a force to fear. It was Lee, Sher- 
man was thinking of only. To Halleck, he wrote on the 
24th of December: “I think my campaign of the last month, 
as well as every step I.take from this point north, is as much 
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a direct attack upon Lee’s army as though I were operating 
within the sound of his artillery,’ and to Grant, three days 
before Christmas he wrote: “I have now completed my first 
step, and should like to join you via Columbia and Raleigh. 
If you can hold Lee, and if Thomas can continue as he did on 
the 18th (referring to his battle of Nashville) I could go on 
and smash South Carolina all to pieces, and break up roads as 
far as the Roanoke.” Grant did hold Lee, and Thomas did 
do as well as on the 18th, and Sherman did smash things all to 
pieces in South Carolina. He went to the Roanoke and Lee 
went from Richmond. 

The war was done, and Sherman’s victorous soldiers tramped 
on another 400 miles to Washington. The fighting had com- 
menced on the Tennessee River, the marching ended on Penn- 
sylvania avenue, and whole divisions of the soldiers who 
saluted the president that afternoon of the grand review, had 
marched with their rifles on their shoulders a distance of almost 
3,000 miles. 

Iowa’s part in the grand march to the sea, in its adventures, 
in its skirmishes, and in its occasional fighting, had been 
prominent and honorable. The Iowa soldiers there were 
mostly veterans of many marches and of many battles. To 
them, the campaign was one grand holiday. The weather 
was good, rations, by foraging, were abundant, and the stimu- 
lus was theirs of a great excitement—a marching to new 
victories, and, in a sense, to new discoveries. The far interior 
of Georgia was like a sealed book to many of them, and they 
were about to open it with their swords. 

Fortunately for all concerned, there was but little hard fight- 
ing on the way. The boldness of the movement paralyzed 
the enemy, and Sherman’s columns marched along as they 
chose. The opposition the South seemed capable of making at 
river crossings and other points of vantage was trivial in the eyes 
of Sherman’s soldiers. The experiences of all the Iowa regi- 
ments were much the same—to-day in the vanguard, tramping 
and skirmishing along—to-morrow at the rear, looking after 
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the trains and the stragglers, of which there were few, and . 
warding off the almost impotent blows of some stray squadron 
of rebel cavalry. 

When Sherman’s right wing swung off to Macon and 
fought the little battle of Duncan’s farm, some of the Iowa 
soldiers were there as supports to Kilpatrick’s cavalry. When 
the troops were tearing up the railroad, Gen. C. R. Woods’s 
division, containing, among other troops, the 4th, 6th, gth, 
25th, 26th, 30th and 31st lowa, was placed as a rear guard. 
On the 22d of November, a rebel division came out of Macon 
and attacked a part of Woods’s troops, led by Col. Walcutt. 
A severe little battle ensued and the rebels were beaten. Many 
of the rebel soldiers constituting this attack, were students in 
a Macon college—young boys, sons of the aristocratic families 
of Georgia and the South, who had been sent to that quiet 
interior town to be far from the dangers of war. In an un- 
expected moment, war was on them. They were pressed into 
the service, and in the attack on Woods’s division many of 
them were slain. 

Brave Gen. Corse, of Iowa, of Chattanooga and Allatoona 
fame, led a division in the marching army, and his boys, among 
them the 2d, 7th and 39th Iowa, achieved no little distinction 
for their rapidity in destroying the enemy’s railroads. Gen. 
Elliott W. Rice also led a brigade in the victoriously march- 
ing army, where the soldiers tramped their fifteen and twenty 
miles a day as lightly as on some promenade. The famous 
Crocker Brigade under Gen. Belknap, was there too, and on 
reaching Savannah was the first to strike and destroy the rail- 
road running to Charleston. Three miles back of Savannah 
the brigade was under a heavy fire of artillery, but by wading 
through a swamp, and advancing on the enemy; Belknap’s 
men soon silenced the skirmishers and the batteries that had 
been doing no little harm. One company of the 53d Illinois, 
in the fourth division, lost eleven men in killed and wounded 
by the explosion of a single shell from these same batteries. 

In two or three days the brigade found itself in a position 
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protecting a road at the left of the 17th Corps, with a strong 
eleven-gun fort in front of it. Here the 15th Iowa acted as 
advance skirmishers, and, under a severe fire of artillery and 
musketry, the brigade drove the rebels back and beyond a 
pond within three hundred yards of the fort.* Arrangements 


*During the march, and for many long months previous, the writer had been 
a prisoner at Columbia, South Carolina. The gaining of any news as to Sher- 
man’s army marching through the interior of the South was most difficult. 
Newspapers were not allowed in camp. The prisoners all knew from rumor, 
however, and from the excited condition of the guards about the prison, that 
“great things” were going on outside. A friendly negro who was allowed 
entrance to the prison camp was finally persuaded to secrete the morning 
newspaper in a loaf of bread which he was permitted to sell to one or two of 
the prisoners. Hungry as my little mess always were, the newspaper was 
more welcomed than thé loaf of bread. It was always read to our little coterie 
in secret, and then destroyed. There was no difficulty in gathering from its 
troubled columns that Sherman’s army was hitting the rebels to the very 
heart. One chilly night, while tramping up and down the prison pen, there 
suggested themselves to the writer, the words of the lyric poem of Sherman’s 
march to the sea. They were adapted to music by a fellow prisoner, and sung 
daily by the prison glee club, along with the “Bonnie Blue Flag,” “Yankee 
Doodle,” etc; the singing of Southern songs being imposed as a condition in 
granting permission to sing the others. We didn’t mind it, though. Rebel 
songs were better than no songsin sucha place. One day an Iowa officer, Lieut. 
Tower, of Ottumwa, who wore a wooden leg in place of the better one lost in 
battle, was exchanged. In the hollow of that artificial limb he bore many 
secret missives north from his comrades in prison, and among the papers was 
the “March to the Sea.” In theaters and public places north, the lines attained 
to an unexpected approbation. As the lyric gave its name to the picturesque 
campaign it celebrates, and as it is the production of an Iowa soldier, it seems 
appropriate to reprint it in a book about Iowa men. 


SHERMAN’S MARCH TO THE SEA. 


Our camp fires shone bright on the mountains 
That frowned on the river below, 

While we stood by our guns in the morning 
And eagerly watched for the foe— 

When a rider came out from the darkness 
That hung over mountain and tree, 

And shouted, “Boys, up and be ready, 
For Sherman will march to the sea.” 


Then cheer upon cheer for bold Sherman 
Went up from each valley and glen, 
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were made to pass through the pond, and the order was given 
to assault the works on the morrow. The first advance of 
the skirmish line on the 25th, revealed the enemy gone, when 
the fort and its cannon fell into union hands. 

The gth Iowa had broken the last rail at Atlanta connecting 
Sherman’s army with the North, and the 16th Iowa was about 
the very first to strike the works of the enemy at Savannah 
by the sea. The 7th Iowa, the roth, 15th and 31st, had all 
been slightly engaged in skirmishes by the way, and when 
Gen. Hazen’s division assaulted and took Fort McAllister, the 
10th Iowa held and defended the road over which the enemy 


And the bugles re-echoed the music 
That came from the lips of the men. 

For we knew that the stars in our banner 
More bright in their splendor would be, 

And that blessings from Northland would greet us 
When Sherman marched down to the sea. 


Then forward, boys, forward to battle, 
We marched on our wearisome way, 
And we stormed the wild hills of Resaca— 
God bless those who fell on that day. 
Then Kenesaw, dark in its glory, 
Frowned down on the flag of the free, 
But the East and the West bore our standards, 
And Sherman marched on to the sea. 


Still onward we pressed, till our banners 
Swept out from Atlanta’s grim walls 

And the blood of the patriot dampened 
The soil where the traitor flag falls; 

Yet we paused not to weep for the fallen, 
Who slept by each river and tree; 

But we twined them a wreath of the laurel 
As Sherman marched down to the sea. 


O! proud was our army that morning 
That stood where the pine darkly towers, 
When Sherman said: “Boys you are weary, 
This day fair Savannah is ours.” 
Then sang we a song for our chieftain 
That echoed o’er the river and lea, 
And the stars in our banner shone brighter 
When Sherman marched down to the sea. 
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had hoped to get re-enforcements into the fort. All the Iowa 
regiments that had participated in the march, also engaged in 
the short siege of the city, and when Savannah fell, they 
marched on that more arduous campaign with Sherman through 
the Carolinas. 


“THE CHURCH OF GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 
Pa San ROM the /owa Churchman, which copies from the 
(4 ie : New York Critic, we append the introductory 
fomaee@| part of an article with the above title from the pen 
Rt. Rev. William Stevens Perry, Episcopal Bishop of 
Iowa, referring to the presidential inaugural ceremonies one 
hundred years ago, and showing the devout spirit in which the 
“ Father of his Country,” entered upon the duties of the first 


presidency. 

“On the morning of April 30th, A. D., 1789, the church 
bells throughout the land summoned the people to prayer, 
in view of the induction into office of the father of his 
country as president of the United States. The simple cere- 
monies attending this noteworthy event took place at the City 
Hall, New York, which then occupied the site on Wall Street 
where the treasury now stands. This building, a stately 
structure of composite architecture, was fitted up for the 
occasion with suitable adornments; and from the gallery look- 
ing out on Wall Street, the oath of office was administered to 
the president in the presence of a vast concourse of people. 
Proceeding to the Senate Chamber, Washington delivered to 
both houses of Congress his inaugural address, a document 
abounding in evidences of a deep religious feeling, such as might 
be expected from the Christian and churchman the father of his 
country was. At the close of the public exercises of the 
inauguration, the president, attended by the members of both 
houses of Congress and the whole assemblage of spectators, 
proceeded on foot to St. Paul’s Chapel, in Broadway, where 
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the Ze Deum was sung, and the church’s prayers were said 
by the Rt. Rev. Samuel Provoost, the first bishop of New 
York, and one of the chaplains of Congress. Thus piously, 
and in humble recognition of an overruling Providence, was 
inaugurated our first president, and the century of the repub- 
lic’s executive just completed. 

“In this St. Paul’s Chapel—Trinity, the mother church still 
being in ruins—Washington regularly attended the services of 
the church. In his diary from 1789 to 1791, we find with 
almost unvarying regularly the weekly record: ‘Went to 
St. Paul’s Chapel in the forenoon.” In the north aisle, adjoin- 
ing the north wall of the church, was a large square pew, 
called “the President’s pew.” Over it was a canopy, sup- 
ported by slender shafts. Against the wall, in a handsome 
frame, hung the emblazoned arms of the United States—the 
spread eagle with the shield bearing the stars and stripes. 
Opposite was “the Governor’s pew,” with its canopy and its 
blazon of the arms of the State of New York. On Sundays 
the President and Lady Washington, as she was universally 
styled, were wont to drive in their coach and four up Fair 
Street to church; and, entering by the north door, to take 
their places in the canopied pew; while the dignified and ele- 
gant Provoost, celebrated for his patriotism no less than his 
scholarship, conducted the services from the reading desk and 
chancel, and then, from the high pulpit with its old-time 
sounding-board above, delivered the chaste and classic sermons 
for which he was celebrated. The venerable Major Popham 
—himself a hero of the Revolution—who sat in the north aisle 
near the president’s pew, has left on record his testimony that 
from time to time the President and Lady Washington re- 
mained to the sacrament, and “that he believed without a doubt 
that they both received the holy communion.” When Trinity 
was re-opened, the president and his household attended divine 
service there, and McGuire in his “Religious Opinions and 
Character of Washington” (page 414), cites the direct and 
conclusive testimony of ‘a lady of undoubted veracity,” then 
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living “that soon after the close of the Revolutionary war, 
she saw him partake of the consecrated symbols of the body 
and blood of Christ in Trinity Church in the city of New 
York.” Prior to the war, and during its continuance when 
opportunity offered, the fact of his reverent communicating 
at the altars of his church is established beyond peradventure.”’ 


AN INCIDENT OF FRONTIER LIFE. 
R® WiEV. CHARLES C. PIERCE, Chaplain U. S. Ar- 
my, writing from Fort Supply, Indian Territory, 
i 4) Novy. gth, 1888, to the Philadelphia Ledger, re- 
lates the following affecting occurrence, which doubtless will 
recall to old settlers like horrors which have darkened the 


early history of Iowa. 

“To-day has brought me a very sad experience, and my 
own sympathetic nature has been so largely drawn upon that I 
must tell the story, so that’my friends in reading may drop a 
tear and breathe a prayer for these lonely dwellers on the 
plains, whose sorrow is to be the burden of my story. 

Twelve miles from the military post from which I am writ- 
ing a ranch is located, and we are the nearest neighbors of 
those who dwell there. 

On Saturday morning, while the father was here, his little 
child, two and-a half years of age, strayed away from the 
ranch, accompanied by a very small dog with which the child 
was accustomed constantly to play. The mother, busied with 
household cares and the charge of a much younger child, did 
not notice the absence of the little fellow till the morning had 
worn away, and then, missing him and being filled with alarm, 
she mounted a horse and began to search. Meeting with no 
success, and the father having meanwhile returned, word 
was sent to the post, coupled with a request for reinforcements 


in the search. 
Night was fast approaching, with promise of frost, and the 
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country being full of wolves and panthers, with other beasts as 
fierce, every heart was stirred by the thought of a little child 
subjected to such exposure. Twelve Cheyenne Indians em- 
ployed as Government scouts, and familiar with every inch of 
the country, were sent out to spend the time as far into the 
night as possible in the search. Sunday was an anxious day 
for us all, inasmuch as ,the scouts, whose return was hourly 
expected, did not come at all. No word reached us till the 
close of divine service in the evening, and that gave no relief. 
A night and day and another night well begun, and still the 
little wanderer was roaming the barren country, or, worse 
than that, perhaps torn in pieces by the beasts that infest it. 

Forty cavalrymen immediately mounted their horses and 
started for the ranch, for, though the remaining hours of the 
night were too dark for such a search, the hours they gained 
in travelling permitted them to enter upon their work of mer- 
cy with the first signs of morning. 

Those of us who had children of our own clasped them in 
a firmer embrace than ever, and prayed that the Angel of the 
Covenant might defend the little. wanderer from the beasts. 
Monday night came and no news, save that the footprints of 
the child and his faithful little dog had been found and then 
lost again. Fresh wagon ruts had been seen also, and a squad 
of men sent to follow up the trail in the hope that the travel- 
lers passing through the country had seen the child, and, im- 
agining father and mother to have forsaken it, had taken it 
up. 

But Tuesday’s search was fruitless, and all but the agonized 
parents were ready to give up the task as hopeless. But at 
their solicitation another day was given and another troop of 
cavalry added to the number engaged in the search. It seemed 
impossible that any reward should follow the labor, but in the 
afternoon more footprints were found twelve miles from the 
ranch, and later on, as a cavalryman dashed along, a little dog 
ran out from a ravine, frightened at the noise. It took but a 
moment’s search to find the child, its flesh untouched by beasts, 
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but bruised with falls and scratched with thorns. The marvel 
is that a baby (for it was nothing more) could have walked 
so far—twelve miles in-a straight line, but double that in the 
circuitous path it had chosen. But it is a greater marvel that 
it should have been unharmed by the ravenous brutes that 
cover these plains, and that were constantly encountered by 
the men in their search; yes, a greater marvel to one who 
does not think of God. It was alive, and a courier was de- 
spatched with the news to the heart-broken mother. But, 
alas, the little traveller had not been equipped for his nearly 
five days of fasting and a bed upon the frosty ground, and in 
twenty-five minutes the arms of the soldier who had lifted him 
up held only a corpse. It was only a funeral procession that 
met the mother’s gaze. 

For two days the parents were left with their dead and then 
the body was brought in for burial. An unused wing of 
the post hospital was set apart for the service and soon it was 
crowded with officers and ladies, soldiers, Indians and cow- 
boys. A more motley company I have never seen, nor, gen- 
erally speaking, one more free from emotion. But as the 
mother looked upon the scarred face of her darling before we 
laid it away, not only were soldiers weeping, but strong In- 
dians and hardened cowboys were sobbing as though their 
hearts would break in the fullness of their sympathy. 

A little mound lies heaped above the body now in the post 
cemetery yonder—I can see it from my window as I write— 
and the only thought that lessens the bereavement is, that the 
spirit has gone unto God who gave it. 


“IOWA IN WAR TIMES.” 


FA RELHE above is the title of Adjutant S. H. M. Byers’s 
ae new work, from which we have copied into this num- 
bes} ber of Tur Recorp, the chapter on “The March 
to the Sea,” a glowing description of that romantic campaign. 
This chapter fittingly closes with the song which gave its 
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name to the campaign, and which secured for its writer, the 
author of the book under review, a fame and a hearing before 
the world for all time; for had he written nothing else, with 
these thrilling verses alone his name would have floated with 
the English language on the stream of time to the end. One 
who could write this lyric could write nothing tame or stupid, 
whether verse or prose. The history begins with a tributary 
chapter to John Brown, and his connection with Iowa and 
Iowa personages during his sojourn here, just before his raid 
at Harper’s Ferry, and then devotes several chapters to the 
war governor, Samuel J. Kirkwood, and his just and success- 
ful administration of the chief executive office of Iowa, amid 
difficulties and discouragements which would have been insur- 
mountable to almost any other man. Entering upon a descrip- 
tion of the heroic acts of Iowa soldiers, this begins with an 
account of the glorious 1st Iowa at Wilson’s Creek, and pro- 
ceeding in the same inspiring key to which the introductory 
chapter is set, describes every battle, skirmish or event, in which 
Iowa troops took part during the rebellion, which includes a 
very large portion of the military events of the civil war. It 
is the best book as yet produced by any lowa writer, and the 
reader is constantly impressed with the honest and independent 
effort of its author to do justice to every Iowa soldier and citi- 
zen, of whatever rank or station. Although devoted chiefly to 
an account of Iowa soldiers and their battles, which is illus- 
trated by many portraits and representations of battles, those 
who worked and suffered for the union cause at home are not 
forgotten. The names of all those deserving of mention it 
was of course impossible for Adjutant Byers to obtain, but he 
has embalmed many of the most prominent of them in his 
history. The second part of the work is taken up with a 
condensed history of each separate Iowa regiment, which 
makes it valuable as a work of reliable reference. The book is 
very beautifully printed and bound, and comes from the press of 
W.D. Condit & Co., of Des Moines, who have it on sale, or it may 
be obtained of the author, whose address is Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
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Me HOV ios LORY Ay CENTURY OLD: 


g§N PERKINS’S «Annals of the West,” it is thus 
7 ~©=6related how Cincinnati, the metropolis of Ohio, in 
same §=61789, first acquired ascendancy over her older 
Fval, North Bend, now famous only as the former residence 
and present burial place of the first President Harrison. 
“Through the influence of the judge, (Symmes,) the de- 
tachment sent by Gen. Harmer to erect a fort between the 
Miami rivers, for the protection of the settlers, landed at North 
Bend. This circumstance induced many of the first emigrants 
to repair to that place, on account of the expected protection 
which the garrison would afford. While the officer com- 
manding the detachment was examining the neighborhood, to 
select the most eligible spot for a garrison, he became 
enamored with a beautiful black-eyed female, who happened 
to be a married woman. The vigilant husband saw his 
danger, and immediately determined to remove his family to 
Cincinnati, where he supposed they would be safe from in- 
trusion. As soon as the gallant officer discovered that the 
object of his admiration had been removed beyond his reach, 
he began to think that the Bend was not an advantageous 
situation for a military work. This opinion he communicated 
to Judge Symmes, who contended very strenuously that it was 
the most suitable spot in the Miami country, and protested 
against the removal. The arguments of the judge, however, 
were not as influential as the sparkling eyes of the fair female, 
who was then at Cincinnati. To preserve the appearance of 
consistency, the officer agreed that he would defer a decision 
till he had explored the ground at and near Cincinnati, and 
that, if he found it to be less eligible than the Bend, he would 
return and erect the garrison at the latter place. The 
visit was quickly made, and resulted in a conviction that the 
Bend was not to be compared with Cincinnati. The troops 
were accordingly removed to that place, and the building of 


Fort Washington was commenced. ‘This movement, appar- 
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ently trivial in itself, and certainly produced by a whimsical 
cause, was attended by results of incalculable importance. It 
settled the question at once whether Symmes or~ Cincinnati 
was to be the great commercial town of the Miami purchase. 
This anecdote was communicated by Judge Symmes and is 
unquestionably authentic. As soon as the troops removed to 
Cincinnati and established the garrison, the settlers at the 
Bend, then more numerous than those at Cincinnati, began to 
remove; and in two or three years the Bend was literally de- 
serted, and the idea of establishing a town at that point was 
entirely abandoned. 

“Thus we see what great results are sometimes produced 
by trivial circumstances. The beauty of a female transferred 
the commercial emporium of Ohio from -the place where it 
was commenced to the place where it now is. Had the black- 
eyed beauty remained at the Bend, the garrison would have 
been erected there, population, capital and business would have 
centered there, and our city must have been now of compara- 
tively small importance.” 


DONATIONS TO THE IOWA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY LIBRARY. 


From Rhode Island Historical Society, 
Life and services of Rowland Gibson Hazard: 
Proceedings of Society, 1888-9. 

From New England Historical and Genealogical Society, 
Register for January. 

From flon. Henry Sabin, Superintendent Public Instruction, 
Advance Sheets of Biennial Report. 

From Signal Service, 
Reports as Published. 

From Dr. F. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell Mass., 
Their bound volume of Almanacs, 1889. 
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From Dr. Wm. Salter, Burlington, Lowa, 

Sermon delivered on the soth Anniversary of the Founding 

of the Congregational Church. 

From Ohio Archaeological Society, 7 
Quarterly Report for December, 1888. 
From C. C. Leigh, Brooklyn, New York, 

A Christmas Reminder—Being the names of 8,000 persons 
confined on British prison ship during the War of the 
Revolution. 

' From Department of Interior, 

Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia. 

Industrial Education in the South. 

Proceedings of National Educational Association, 1888. 

From Fohns Hopkins University, 

The Establishment of Municipal Government in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Municipal History of New Orleans. 

From Hon. Isaac Smucker, Newark, Ohio, 
Ohio School Report, 1887. 
Centennial History of Licking Co., Ohio. 
From Essex Institute, Salem, Mass., 
Historical Collection. 
From Rev. C. D. Bradlee, Boston, 
Extracts from the Press on Sermons of all Sects. 
From General G. M. Dodge, New York, 
Paper read before the Army of the Tennessee, at Toledo, 
Ohio, September 15, 1888, on Transcontinental Railways. 

From Department of State, Washington, D. C., 

Consular Reports, Nos. 97, 98, 99, 100. 
From Bureau of the Mint, Washington. D. C., 
~ Product of Gold and Silver in United States, 1887. 

Report of the Director of the Mint, 1888. 
From Comptroller of the Currency, 

His Report, vol.. 1, 1888. 
From New Fersey Historical Society, 

Two bound Volumes, and fifteen Pamphlets. 
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From Bureau of Statistics, Washington, DIME s, 
Report of Imports and Exports. 
From Kansas Historical Society, Topeka, 
Sixth Biennial Report. 
From Chief of Engineers, Washington, D. C., 
Annual Report for 1888, in four volumes. 
From the Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C., 
Report for 1886—7.. 
History of Education im North Carolina. 
From General C. W. Darling, Utica, New York, 
The Rise of Christian Associations. 
From New Fersey Historical Society, 
The Old Burying Case. 
From Hon. George K. Clark, Boston, 
Genealogy of the descendants of Nathaniel Clark of New- 
berry, Mass. 
From American Geographical Society, New York, 
Bulletin of Society. 
From Department of State, Washington, D. C., 
Trade of Great Britain with the United States. 
From Dr. F. M. Loner, Washington, D. C., 
Washington’s Rules of Civility—A paper found among the 
early writings of George Washington. 
From General S. V. Benet, 
Report of Chief of Ordnance, 1888. 
from Historical and Philosophical Society, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Annual Report, 1888. 
From Yale University, 
Report of the President, 1887-8. 
From United States Fish Commissioner, 
Fishery Industries of the United States, Sec. I. text. 
From Hon. Frank D. Fackson, Des Moznes, 
Official Register for 1889. 
From H. F. Lewis, St. Paul, 
Minor Antiquarian Articles. 
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From Dr. Samuel A. Green, Boston, 
Suffolk Deeds, Vol. IV. 
Twelve Pamphlets. 
From Library Company, Philadelphia, 
Bulletin for January. 
From Dr. F. Lioyd, 
Official Army Register for 1886. 
from Mercantile Library Association, San Francisco, 
Thirty-sixth Annual Report. 
From Smithsonian Institute, 
Joseph Henry on the Magnetic Telegraph. 
From American Catholic Historical Society, Philadelphia, 
Historical Researches for April. 
From Publishers, Boston, 
Education, as published. 
From Publishers, 
American Antiquarian. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


H. F. Moeruer, formerly a member of the 16th Iowa 
Volunteers, died at What Cheer, Iowa on the 3d of last 
January. 


E. G. Wuire, formerly lieutenant colonel of the brave 
22d. Iowa Volunteers, died at his home at Audubon, the 27th 
of last March, at the age of 63. His military service began 
when only sixteen years old, as a soldier in the Indian Florida 
war, in 1837, where he served two years; he also served two 
years in the Mexican war as a private. During the civil war 
he enlisted in the military service of his country as a private 
of Company E, 22d Iowa Volunteers, but was immediately 
elected first lieutenant, and in a few months was promoted 
captain. During the siege of Vicksburg, where his regiment 
was distinguished above every other for heroic daring in the 
charge of the 22d of May, as a reward for bravery he was 
raised to the rank of major, and the following year attained 
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the rank of lieutenant colonel of his regiment. For bravery 
at the battle of Winchester he was complimented in orders. 
Col. White was a Christian soldier, and was attached to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He was twice married, and 
leaves a large family. He was buried by the members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic living at Audubon. 


' NOTES. 


We have received from Prof. L. F. Parker a copy of the 
“catalog” of Iowa College for the year 1888-9. It shows the 
number of students graduated at the last commencement 22, 
and the total number in attendance 541, against 390 the 
previous year. The number of professors and teachers is 
twenty-seven. 


TuHE executor of the estate of the late James B. Hosmer, 
of Hartford, Conn., found in the safe of the deceased a solid 
gold snuff box of the value of five hundred dollars. It had 
been presented by the City of Albany, N. Y., to Commodore 
Macdonough, as a testimonial commemorating his victory on 
Lake Champlain, and afterward came into the possession of 
the Connecticut Historical Society. Many years ago the box 
was turned over to Mr. Hosmer, as president of the society, 
for safe keeping. 

TuIEVEs recently broke into the rooms of the New Haven 
Historical Society, located in the old State House at New 
Haven, Conn., and made away with the sword of Admiral 
Foote, held by the society as a relic. It was a valuable pre- 
sentation sword, studded with jewels estimated to be worth six 
thousand dollars. 

THE horse Camauche is said to be the only living thing that 
survived the Custer massacre. He is in charge of Capt. H. J. 
Nowlen’s troop (1) of the 7th Cavalry, stationed at Fort Riley, 
Kansas. His body presents many scars, the relics of wounds 
received at the Little Big Horn. He receives tender care 
from the soldiers, and no one is allowed to ride him. 
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